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In photography, after the posing and lighting have been accom- 
plished with scientific effort and artistic vision, much of the effective- 
ness above mentioned is due to the ingenious handling of the negative, 
which is practiced upon by a series of suppressions and developments 
until the plate becomes harmonious and capable of varied expression 
in the hands of the print-maker. 

In place of the by-gone retouching, the photographer-artist of the 
present throws himself with keen zest into this facile process, uncer- 
tain and as eagerly expectant as the potter, who knows no law of 
fatigue, and waits in breathless anxiety until his bit of ware comes 
from the fire, a wholly original and absolutely uncopyable piece of 
Dedham or Greuby or Rookwood, as the case may be. The print- 
maker puts his science and his feeling into this process and awaits 
what manner of creation issues forth. Maud Burnside. 



AMERICAN ART AT PARIS 

When the United States Commissioners gathered together a col- 
lection of works of art to represent this country at the Paris Exposi- 
tion of the coming sum- 
mer, they prepared a 
tangible and instructive 
record of the tenden- 
cies and developments 
of art in this country 
during the last decade, 
a record which will in- 
evitably be compared 
in the minds of the vis- 
iting public with the 
similar display in the 
exposition of 1889. 

Despite the lapse 
of time and the conse- 
quent increase of native 
productions, this year's 
art exhibition is numer- 
ically not as large as 
that of 1889, although its character differs in certain essential and 
interesting particulars. For example, the department of oil-paintings, 
water-colors, and pastels is this year smaller by nearly one hundred 
exhibits; illustrations are catalogued in a department of their own, 
instead of being classed with the miscellaneous contributions, 
as in 1889; miniatures are added to the previous list of classification, 
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and the department of architecture, represented in 1889 only by 
McKim, Meade & White's designs for the Boston Public Library, has 
this year nearly one hundred exhibitors. 

Sculpture and engraving, the remaining two recognized "classes," 
stand apparently about where they stood eleven years ago. In 1889 
there were sixteen pieces of sculpture and one hundred and one 




MOTHER AND CHILD, BY GEORGE DE FORREST BRUSH 

engravings and lithographs in the United States display. This year 
there are eighteen sculptured works and one hundred and five 
engravings. 

The personnel of the exhibitors' list varies likewise in a significant 
manner. Many of the men who were in the zenith of their powers 
in 1889 either have not sent to this year's exhibition, or else their 
methods and tastes have differed too much from those of the jury 
of selection to admit of their work being sent to Paris. On the other 
hand, there are of necessity many new names on this year's list, 
and names, moreover, so familiar by now in the art world that one 
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realizes with surprise that their prominence is of less than ten years' 
growth. 

Thirty-seven artists who exhibited in 1889 are exhibiting now. 
Miss Beaux, who sends this year three splendid portraits, had in 1889 
but one. Carroll Beckwith reverses this ratio, and has this year one 
portrait, while in 1889 he showed three. Frank Benson's 1889 contri- 
bution was a some- 
"-^; 7 - r ^""' " v '.'" — ; : ~..; what unimportant 

composition, com- 
pared with the 
more mature and 
wholly delightful 
canvas, " Children 
in the Woods," 
which has gone to 
Paris. The scene 
of Robert Blum's 
inspiration of a dec- 
ade ago was Ven- 
ice. To-day he 
paints Japanese 
themes, and two of 
these, "The Am- 
eya" and "The 
Flower Market, 
Tokio," will repre- 
sent him at Paris. 
J. G. Brown's 
"Heels over Head" 
of this year is in his 
now settled manner 
foreshadowed by 
the earlier "Long- 
shoreman's Noon," 
"New York Street 
Band," and "Morn- 
ing Papers." How- 
ard Russell Butler had three paintings in the former show. He has 
but one in this. Chase had eight in 1889, and in the current show 
there are but three by him. The three are characteristic, however — 
a portrait, his "Woman with a White Shawl," owned by the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts; his latest still-life, "The Big Brass 
Bowl," and a landscape, "First Touch of Autumn." 
. Kenyon Cox sends his allegorical "Pursuit of the Ideal." In 1889 
he showed four paintings and a number of illustrations. 

Thomas -Eakins' " 'Cello Player" and "Salutat" are finished paint- 
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ings and better indicate the artist's power than did the two portraits 
and the "Dancing Lesson" in the earlier exhibition. 

Thomas Allen, Swain Gifford, Ruger Donoho, Charles Hayden, 
Charles Francis Browne, Charles H. Davis, Birge Harrison, Robert 
C. Minor, Walter Nettleton, Robert Von Bosherck, Horatio Walker, 
J. Alden Weir, and A. H. Wyant are all landscape painters repre- 
sented in both ex- 
positions. 

Childe Hassam 
sends only his 
" Snowy Day on 
Fifth Avenue." 
This artist had four 
pictures at the ex- 
position of 1889, 
all very far away 
from the vigorous 
technique of his 
later colorful style. 

There are three 
landscapes of the 
late George Inness, 
as there were also 
in the earlier expo- 
sition. 

W. H. Hyde, 
Eastman Johnson, 
Will H. Low, Wil- 
lard Metcalf, F. D. 
Millet, Benjamin C. 
Porter, Robert Reid, 
Rosina Emmett 
Sherwood, Edmund 
Tarbell, Abbott 
Thayer, Robert 
Vonnoh, J. Alden 

Weir, and Irving Wiles are all former exhibitors, showing this season 
either portraits or compositions. > . . 

The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts has loaned an old 
but beautiful picture by the late Theodore Robinson, the "Girl at 
Piano." John S. Sargent sends from this side of the water only his 
portrait of President Thomas of Bryn Mawr College, a recent work 
of great power and charm. 

E. H. Blashfield, a member of the official jury of selection, is not 
represented, nor Edward Simmons, nor Elihu Vedder— all three repre- 
sentative American artists certainly. These men exhibited in 1889, 
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as did also Birney, Bacher, the late John Breck, Denman, Dewing, 
Dow, Fowler, Freer, Gaul, Hovenden, Isham, MacEwen, Minor, 
Mosler, Newman, Potthast, Reinhart, Remington,- Richards, Shirlaw, 
Sonntag, Stokes, Story, Turner, Volk — all men of artistic standing, 
who receive no governmental recognition at Paris this summer. 

The collection of illustrations in 1889 was a heterogeneous display, 

neither defined nor 
sustained. Now, 
this country's ablest 
illustrators will rank 
with the painters in 
point of individual 
importance. 

American min- 
iature painters, too, 
will stand on their 
own merits; and the 
very best of them 
all compose the 
little group who 
made the delicate 
art a specific depart- 
ment in the fine arts 
display. 

While the ad- 
vance in both illus- 
trating and minia- 
ture painting is thus 
marked, it is by no 
means so amazingly 
apparent as is the 
jump made in the 
development of 
architecture as a 
recognized artistic 
profession in Amer- 
ica. This year there are thirty-three architects, showing plans for 
some of the finest buildings erected in the large cities of America in 
recent years. 

The department of sculpture is the only one of all the departments 
which fails to give a fair conception of the American trend and status 
in the fine arts. The shipping of large sculptured works is, of course, 
awkward, expensive, and precarious, and not many of the best known 
native sculptors have the time or the disposition to do small statuettes 
merely for exhibition purposes. Furthermore, the exhibition space 
in the Palace of the Fine Arts, like the wall space for the pic tures, 
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was extremely limited. So it has transpired that there have gone 
from here to France but eighteen pieces of sculpture, by ten American 
sculptors. The Lafayette statue does not go as a governmental 
exhibit, but the meager collection from this side will doubtless be sup- 
plemented by contributions from some of the prominent sculptors 
now living abroad. In the official list are these names: George Gray 
Barnard, Clement J. Barnhorn, Karl Bitter, Alexander Sterling 
Calder, Johannes Gelert, Charles Grafly, Samuel Murray, Bessie Potter 




PARK SNOWS, BY CHARLES AUSTIN NEEDHAM 

Vonnoh, Henry Hudson Kitson, and Daniel C. French. By the lat- 
ter sculptor is the statue of Washington for the United States pavilion; 
and the only other large works are by Mr. Barnard, who sends his 
"God Pan/' his " Hewer," and the "Two Natures," all powerful pro- 
ductions. 

Although the sculpture display of 1889 contained but sixteen 
examples of American work, the sculptors who sent probably better 
expressed the native conditions of sculpture at that time than do the 
people who are sending now. They were: Herbert S. Adams, Paul 
W. Bartlett, Daniel C. French, Charles H. Held, H. H. Kitson, 
Frederick MacMonnies, Miss Theo A. Ruggles (now Mrs. Kitson), 
Waldo Story, the late W. W. Story, the late Olin L. Warner, and the 
late Emil H. Wuertz. 
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One more list of exhibitors completes the official classification, 
that comprising the engravers of the country, who, despite the increas- 
ing popularity of process reproduction, seem still to find a demand 
for their handiwork. The exhibition contains but a few numbers less 
than that of 18.89, an d the engravers who send are in many cases the 
same. 
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